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PREFACE 
The foreign policies of Japan, Great Britain, and the United States 
are discussed in this issue of International Conciliation. 

On December 29, following the adjournment of the naval limitation 
conversations held in London by these three Powers, Japan’s notice 
of intention to terminate the Washington Naval Treaty of 1922 was 
filed in Washington. Since a nation’s naval policy is supposed to be 
determined by its foreign policy, study of the following statements 
will be of value in gaining an understanding of the basic factors 
which produce the naval armaments problem in its present form. 

The British statement is the only one of the three which is pre- 
sented by a member of the government and which may, therefore, 
be regarded as official, but the spokesmen for both Japan and the 
United States, by reason of past experience and wide knowledge of 
their subject, are believed to interpret accurately the policies of 
their respective governments. 

Mr. Tsunejiro Miyaoka, distinguished international lawyer of 
Tokyo and for many years correspondent of the Division of Inter- 
course and Education of the Carnegie Endowment, presents the case 
for Japan, discussing in turn Japan’s withdrawal from the League 
of Nations, and her relations with Manchoukuo, China, the Soviet 
Union, the United States, and the countries comprising the British 
Commonwealth of Nations. 

A comprehensive discussion of the interests and policy of the 
United States in the Far East since the existence of this country 
as an independent nation is given by Mr. Grover Clark, author of 
Manchuria, an Economic Survey and other books dealing with the 
Orient, and now visiting lecturer at Wellesley College. 

The third article is the text of a public address made on November 
II, 1934, by the Right Honorable Anthony Eden, Lord Privy Seal 
in the Government of Great Britain. Declaring that world peace is 
the chief objective of British foreign policy and that that policy is 
based upon the League of Nations, Mr. Eden proceeds to tlie ques- 
tion of disarmament, saying that while no nation has a stronger 
desire for disarmament, the British Government cannot ignore the 
needs of its own defense until a disarmament convention is achieved 
by international agreement. 

NIcHOLAS MuRRAY BUTLER 
New York, January 14, 1935. 
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THE FOREIGN POLICY OF JAPAN 


By TSUNEJIRO MIYAOKA 


I am gratified to have this opportunity of addressing the American 
people on the foreign policy of my country. This happens to be the 
159th year after the signing by the representatives of the Original 
Thirteen States of the Declaration of Independence which forms 
the cornerstone of your existence as a nation. I mention this merely 
to remind you how recently, as compared with some of the countries 
on the Asiatic continent, you joined the family of the great nations 
of the world. 

Japan maintains satisfactory relations of intercourse, scientific, 
artistic, commercial, financial, etc., with all the nations of the world; 
and while her policy toward all nations is based on the keenest desire 
to maintain friendly relations with them and to cooperate with them 
in the advancement of culture and material welfare of the peoples 
of the world, a talk of this kind would be devoid of intensive interest 
if the speaker did not deal specifically with certain problems that 
are dominant in your mind as well as in mine as the present-day 
topic of Japan’s relations with certain powerful nations or with the 
powers that be on the eastern shores of Asia. There are six specific 
relations to which we should address ourselves in an examination of 
Japan’s foreign policy. An enumeration of such relations at the 
outset will be satisfactory to you, as that will help you to visualize 
the scope of my address. They are as follows: 


(1) Withdrawal of Japan from the League of Nations. 

(2) Japan’s relation to the newly formed independent State 
of Manchoukuo. 

(3) Japanese-Chinese relations. 

(4) Japanese-Soviet relations. 

(5) Relations between Japan and the United States of 
America. 

(6) Relations between Japan and the various national units 
forming the British Commonwealth of Nations. 


As regards No. (1), I would quote the words of Mr. Koki Hirota, 
His Majesty’s Minister of State for Foreign Affairs, who said in the 
course of a speech delivered in the House of Peers, as well as in the 
House of Representatives of the Imperial Diet, on January 23, 1934, 








The Japanese Government were obliged to serve notice of 
withdrawal from the League of Nations on the 27th of March, 
1933, because the Manchurian Incident and the questions re- 
garding the State of Manchoukuo showed that there was no 
agreement between Japan and the League, on the fundamental 
principles of preserving peace in the Far East. 


In the same address the Minister for Foreign Affairs reminded 
the members of the two Houses of the Imperial Diet of the gracious 
words which His Majesty the Emperor used in his rescript, which 
was issued to the people of Japan simultaneously with the service! 
of the notice on the League of Nations, of Japan’s intention to with. 
draw from that organization. 


Now that Manchoukuo has been founded, Our Empire 
deems it essential to respect the independence of the new State 
and to encourage its healthy development, in order that the sources 
of evil in the Far East may be eradicated and an enduring peace 
thereby established. . . . ‘However, the advancement of inter- 
national peace is what, as evermore, We desire, and Our attitude 
toward enterprises of peace shall sustain no change. By quitting 
the League and embarking on a course of its own, Our Empire 
does not mean that it will stand aloof in the Extreme Orient, nor 
that it will isolate itself thereby from the fraternity of nations. 
It is Our desire to promote mutual confidence between Our 
Empire and all the other Powers and to make known the justice 
of its cause throughout the world. 


To give you a graphic description of the reasons for which Japan 
came to the conclusion that no useful result could be obtained by 
her continuing to remain a member of the League, it is sufficient 
to make a few quotations from official correspondence which passed 
between the representatives of the Government of the United State 
and those of the Governments of France, Great Britain, Germany, 
and Japan prior to the signing of the Pact renouncing war as a means 
of national policy in their relations with one another, which was 

igned at Paris on August 27, 1928. 

"No more misleading term was applied to an international instrv- 
ment of such importance as was done when unthinking people begat) 
to call it “‘A Treaty Outlawing War.”’ Nothing of that kind was 
contemplated by the Pact of Paris. Indeed the signatories recognizet 
that under certain circumstances it was their paramount duty tt 
enter into a war in the discharge of obligations solemnly undertakes 
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by them. The representatives concerned made it abundantly clear, 
before proceeding to the signature of that agreement, that the 
“renunciation of war”’ as an instrument of their respective national 
policies would not deprive the signatories of the right of legitimate 
self-defense. In the note which the then French Ambassador at 
Washington, Monsieur Claudel, addressed to the then Secretary of 
State, Mr. Frank B. Kellogg, on March 30, 1928, the following 
passages occur: 


My Government likewise gathers from the declarations which 
your excellency was good enough to make to me on the first of 
last March, the assurance that the renunciation of war, thus 
proclaimed, would not deprive the signatories of the right of 
legitimate defense. Such an interpretation tends to dissipate 
apprehensions, and the French Government is happy to note it. 


* * * 


Hence, in accordance with the proposal contained in your 
note of January 11, which you kindly renewed in your note of 
the 27th of February, the French Government would be prepared 
forthwith to join with the Government of the United States in 
submitting for the consideration of the Governments of Ger- 
many, Great Britain, Italy and Japan, the correspondence 
exchanged between France and the United States since June 
1927, and in proposing at the same time for the assent of the four 
Governments, a draft agreement essentially corresponding in 
purpose to the original proposal of M. Briand, in the multi- 
partite form desired by the United States with the changes of 
wording made necessary by the new concept; the signatory 
powers of such an instrument, while not prejudicing their rights 
of legitimate defense within the framework of existing treaties, 
should make a solemn declaration condemning recourse to war 
as an instrument of national policy, or in other words as a means 
of carrying out their own spontaneous, independent policy. 


In a previous letter which was addressed to the United States 
Secretary of State on January 21, 1928, the French Ambassador 
emphasized this particular point in the following words: 


In particular, your excellency knows that all states members 
of the League of Nations represented at Geneva in the month 
of September last [1927] adopted, in a joint resolution tending 
to the condemnation of war, certain principles based on the 
respect for the reciprocal rights and duties of each. In that 
resolution the powers were led to specify that the action to be 
condemned as an international crime is aggressive war and that 
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all peaceful means must be employed for the settlement of Aw 
differences of any nature whatsoever, which might arise be- I 
tween the several states. - 
The United States Secretary of State in answering that French i 
note on February 27, 1928, noted the hesitation of France to become r 
a party to a multilateral treaty renouncing resort to war as a means W 
of national policy in the following words: C 
It is evident from our previous correspondence that the Gov- t! 
ernments of France and the United States are of one mind in p 
their earnest desire to initiate and promote a new international oO 
movement for effective world peace, and that they are in agree- ' C 
ment as to the essential principles of the procedure to be followed d: 
in the accomplishment of their common purpose. As I under- o 
stand your note of January 21, 1928, the only substantial h 
obstacle in the way of the unqualified acceptance by France p 
of the proposals which I submitted in my notes of December 28, fr 
1927, and January I1, 1928, is your Government’s doubt in 
whether as a member of the League of Nations and a party to m 
the treaties of Locarno and other treaties guaranteeing neu- | 
trality, France can agree with the United States and the other A 
principal world powers not to resort to war in their mutual rela- + 
tions, without ipso facto violating her present international Gi-i 
obligations under those treaties. In your excellency’s last note for | 
this question was suggested for consideration. Vea: 
In the draft of the proposed treaty submitted by the Government es 
of France to the Governments of Great Britain, Germany, Italy, “4 
ed ; : to it 
Japan, and the United States on April 20, 1928, Article I read as : 
follows: _ 
a : , 4 b : 4 -_ -. peo 
The High Contracting Parties without any intention to in- 
fringe upon the exercise of their rights of legitimate self-defense of N 
within the framework of existing treaties, particularly when the As 
violation of certain of the provisions of such treaties constitutes or u: 
a hostile act, solemnly declare that they condemn recourse to you 
war and renounce it as an instrument of national policy; that whic 
is to say, as an instrument of individual, spontaneous and inde- } 
pendent political action taken on their own initiative and not action trem 
in respect of which they might become involved through the Pows 
obligation of a treaty such as the Covenant of the League of oblig 
Nations or any other treaty registered with the League of Na- cessf 
tions. They undertake on these conditions not to attack or hic 
invade one another. — 
alone 


In the letter which the British Secretary of State for Foreign} simi 
Affairs, Mr. Austen Chamberlain, addressed to the then Americal} Agia, 
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Ambassador at London, Mr. Houghton, on May 19, 1928, he said as 
Item 10: 


The language of Article I, as to the renunciation of war as an 
instrument of national policy, renders it desirable that I should 
remind your excellency that there are certain regions of the 
world the welfare and integrity of which constitute a special 
and vital interest for our peace and safety. His Majesty's 
Government have been at pains to make it clear in the past 
that interference with these regions cannot be suffered. Their 
protection against attack is to the British Empire a measure 
of self-defense. It must be clearly understood that His Majesty’s 
Government in Great Britain accept the new treaty upon the 
distinct understanding that it does not prejudice their freedom 
of action in this respect. The Government of the United States 
have comparable interests any disregard of which by a foreign 
power they have declared that they would regard as an un- 
friendly act. His Majesty’s Government believe, therefore, that 
in defining their position they are expressing the intention and 
meaning of the United States Government. 


A similar reservation occurs in the letter which the late Baron 
Gi-ichi Tanaka addressed in his capacity as His\Majesty’s Minister 
for Foreign Affairs on April 13, 1928, to the lamented Charles Mac- 
Veagh, then the American Ambassador to Japan. The Premier and 
Minister for Foreign Affairs observed that the proposal of the 
United States was understood to contain nothing that would refuse 
to independent States the right of self-defense and nothing which 
was incompatible with the obligations of agreements that guaranteed 
public peace, such as were embodied in the Covenant of the League 
of Nations or the Treaties of Locarno. 

As a subject of His Majesty the Emperor, who holds no office in 
or under the government—that is to say, as a “private citizen’”’ as 
you would say in this country—I am free from those trammels 
which impose upon one the necessity of being silent or of being ex- 
tremely careful in the choice of his words. Plainly speaking the Great 
Powers of the world consider that they, and they only, have certain 
obligations which no country other than a Great Power can suc- 
cessfully incur or attempt to discharge. Just as the Great Powers 
which have signed the treaties guaranteeing security in Europe must 
alone shoulder the entire burden of keeping peace in Europe, so 
similarly Japan, as the only organized strong Power in Eastern 
Asia, has an obligation to discharge which she cannot escape. We 
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have discovered that in the Assembly of the League of Nations as 
now constituted small nations which are not in a position to share 
with more powerful nations the responsibility of maintaining peace 
abroad can, because of their number, successfully oppose the policies 
of those Powers on which such responsibility rests. Therefore quitting 
the League and embarking on a course of her own became an absolute 
necessity for Japan if she were to play her réle as the bulwark of 
peace in Eastern Asia. 

As Mr. Hirota, the Japanese Minister of Foreign Affairs, declared 


in the Imperial Diet on January 23, 1934, after Japan’s withdrawal | 


from the League, commercial as well as diplomatic relations be- 
tween Japan and the friendly Powers in general became even closer 
and more cordial than before. I would mention the fact that there 
has been no rupture of diplomatic relations between Japan and 
China during either the Manchurian episode or what has been 
described as Japan’s attack on Shanghai. The flag of China steadily 


continued to fly from the flag staff of the Chinese Legation in Tokyo, — 


and the Japanese Legation in Peipin has been maintained throughout 
those long periods during which Japan and China were supposed to 
be at war with each other. As to the so-called attack on Shanghai, 
it was the Japanese bluejackets who were fired upon by the Chinese 


forces and who would have been annihilated had Japan not sent her | 


land forces to operate on the land. Landing parties formed for 
purposes of patrol out of blue-jackets, whose proper place of action 
is on board ships, are no match against well-equipped land forces 
of an enemy. Therefore Divisions of the Army were sent from Japan 
to Shanghai to protect not only the interests of Japan but the 
interests of all nations. The Japanese Regiments which were suc- 
cessfully landed under the protecting fire of long-range guns of a 
Japanese Naval Squadron would, in their turn, have been annihilated 
if it had not been for the concerted action of the Navy. These plain 
facts were reported erroneously in the press at the time as Japan’s 
attack on the international City of Shanghai, and the general public 
in foreign countries was misled to the belief that the Manchurian 
incident and the ‘‘attack on Shanghai’’ were parts of one and the 
same concerted campaign directed against the sovereignty and the 
territorial integrity of China. Where is the seat of government of 
China which exercises the attribute of sovereignty over that vast 
territory which is larger than Europe and is claimed to be the integral 
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part of the country called China? ‘What is China?” is a legitimate 
question, for paradoxical as it may seem, erroneous conceptions in- 
compatible with the actual state of things are inescapable so long 
as that word ‘‘China’”’ is used in the sense of a country under the 
sovereignty of one ruling authority, whatever the form of government 
might be. When the Manchus marched on Peking and established 
themselves as the ruling power in China in 1662 of the Christian Era, 
in succession to the Ming Dynasty which they successfully over- 
threw, they adopted the name Tsing as the title of their Dynasty. 
That was the time Europeans came into contact with those people 
and called that enormous territory over which the Manchu Em- 
perors pretended to exercise their sway, Sina or Tsina. That is the 
origin of the word “China.”” What does that word stand for today? 

The manner in which a word changes its meaning or assumes 
different sound-values in course of transmission from generation to 
generation or in course of travels from one country to another is 
truly interesting. When Englishmen came to know tea in India they 
rendered the word cha of the Parsee language into “‘tea,’’ thinking 
no doubt that their countrymen would give to the sound so repre- 
sented the value of te-a or “cha.’’ Their dismay would be great if 
they lived today and discovered that their countrymen and their 
cousins were pronouncing that word fea the way you do. The French 
in transcribing that word from English naturally used their method 
of spelling and wrote “thé’’ which must be pronounced teh. What 
resemblance is there between the original Parsee word cha and the 
French word thé? The word ‘‘China”’ has not changed its pronuncia- 
tion further than that it is Chine in French and China (pronounced 
hina) in German; but its meaning as compared with what it meant 
under the Tsin or Chin Dynasty has completely changed. To con- 
sider the Manchurian incident and the so-called “attack on Shang- 
hai” as parts of a pre-meditated attack on the sovereignty of China 
is very much like talking about wars in the different parts of the 
Roman Empire at the time of her decline and gradual! dismember- 
ship as one gigantic military operation. To speak in terms of Europe, 
a war in Finland or Poland is one thing. Naval operation in the 
Mediterranean is quite another thing. ‘“‘I have heard some one say,” 
or “I have read somewhere”’ is the only measure of their authority 
which they are able to cite in support of the correctness of the 
conclusion at which they have arrived. The people of Japan having 
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; 
lost their patience found themselves compelled to pursue that policy | 


which, in their judgment, was just and the only course that could be 
pursued. They have left it to time to work out their vindication. 

Japan has no desire to annex Manchoukuo as a part of her terri- 
tory or to make it a tributary State or a colony. What we wish to see 
in that country is the successful maintenance of law and order, the | 
development of industry and communication, the consolidation of 
national finance, and the advancement of education and culture, 
We wish to see established on the continent of Asia a strong Man- 
choukuo which would be a bulwark for the safety of Chosen or 
Korea as you call it in this country. No government in the world | 
wishes more ardently than Japan for the political and economic | 
rehabilitation of that sadly disorganized and fast disintegrating 
country which is known to the world under the geographical name 
China. As matters stand today there is North China, which is under 
the control of the Peiping Political Committee. There is, as you know, 
the Nanking Government, supposed to be in control of Southern 
China, but there is also the Canton group which is opposed to the 
Nanking Government and would not permit the claim of that gov- 
ernment over the whole of Southern China. Meanwhile, as Mr. 
Hirota has said, “Japan must watch, not without some grave mis- 
givings, the activities of the Communist Party and the increasing} 
rampancy of the Red Armies in China.” 

Now to come to Japanese-Soviet relations. Subsequent to the con- 
clusion of the Peking Basic Treaty of 1925 normal contact was; 
maintained between Japan and the Union of Socialist Soviet Re-| 
publics and even after the Manchurian Incident there was a thorough | 
understanding between the two countries in regard to their respective 
positions so that no difficult question was encountered. However, 
more recently, the attitude of the Soviet Republics toward Japan 
seems to have undergone a change for the worse. At least we have 
reason to believe that unwarranted criticisms directed against Japan! 
are broadcast both at home and abroad through the press and other] 
channels by the governmental authorities of the Union of Soviet 
Republics. Powerful aerial forces are gathered on the Soviet side of 
the frontier line which separates that country from Manchoukuo 
and Chosen, but it is hoped that the Soviet Union will before long 
understand the true intentions of Japan and that all questions at, 
issue between the two countries are amenable to usual diplomatic 
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processes. 
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As regards American-Japanese relations, there is no question of 

major importance which could defy the application of usual diplo- 
matic methods in its solution. In a speech which Baron Shidehara, 
the then Minister for Foreign Affairs, delivered in the two Houses 
of the Imperial Diet on January 22, 1931, he referred to that un- 
fortunate feature of the United States Immigration Law with which 
you are so familiar, as the only question which was weighing heavily 
on popular sentiment in Japan. The Japanese Government was at 
that time watching further development of sentiment in the United 
States in favor of the necessary amendment to that law so that its 
discriminatory features so irritating to Japanese minds could be 
done away with. Indeed there is no outstanding major question 
between the two countries. 
“Now passing on to a review of the relations between Japan and 
the British Commonwealth of Nations, we may say that the relations 
are mutually satisfactory and perfectly cordial. The grievances of 
Lancashire or the unwarranted fears of Japan on the part of certain 
sections of the people of Australia do not cut any figure in the broader 
aspect of Anglo-Japanese relations. The various countries which 
form the component elements of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations have each their desires and policies. That Commonwealth 
is a sort of personal union of the King, for there is His Majesty’s 
Government in Great Britain and a part of Ireland, another Govern- 
ment in Canada, still another in Australia, another in New Zealand, 
and another for the Irish Free State. The conditions of business, 
of industries, of finance, etc., being so different in each of those 
countries, Japan’s relations with every one of them naturally can 
not be on the same level. 

The same thing happens in the case of the Netherlands, for she 
has the Netherlands-Indies. The trade relations between Japan 
and Netherlands-Indies manifestly must be adjusted in a manner 
agreeable to both, independently of the commercial relations between 
Japan and the Netherlands in Europe. These are some of the in- 
tricacies of commercial relations in Eastern Asia with which naturally 
you cannot be expected to be familiar. 

To sum up, the Japanese people are a peace-loving people. They 
have never of their own accord waged a foreign war. In 1894 China 
had not only overwhelmingly strong armies as compared with the 
very small army which Japan had at that time but a powerful navy 
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consisting of ships built in the German dockyards. It was becaus¢! 


our existence as a nation was threatened that Japan had to declar 
war on China. We came out the best from that struggle; but o 
course we were not so sure of the result in the beginning, and I recalj 
with gratitude the sympathies which were extended to us by the 
peoples of the world in that unequal struggle, particularly by the 
people of the United States of America. 

The war with Russia was no creation of ours. In 1904 we were 
anxious to avoid an armed conflict with the then mighty empir 
of the Czar that at this late date it is no secret that Japan tried to 
negotiate a treaty according to which Russia was to recognize the 
special position of Japan in Korea in return for recognition on the 


part of Japan of the special position of Russia in Manchuria, leaving! 


a neutral zone or a buffer on the Korean side of the boundary that 
separated her from the Czar’s dominions, Even such a tempting 
offer, so unequal in every respect, was rejected by Russia. Manchuria 
in effective control of a strong Power like Russia meant of course the 
eventual absorption of the Korean Peninsula. Korea in the possession 
of a strong military Power hostile to Japan is nothing less thana 
dagger ready to pierce the heart of Japan. That Russo-Japan War 
was a clear case of self-defense, not a war of conquest or aggression 
When the World War started in 1914 Japan did not rush into that 
struggle of her own volition. She was fervently asked by the Allied 
and Associated Powers to patrol the Pacific Ocean against the ravages 
of German U boats, to protect the maritime interests of all nations, 
and at a later stage of the war Japan operated in the Mediterranean 
The tomb of the gallant officers and men of the Japanese Navy who/ 
gave up their lives in defense of the Allied cause, which was com 
structed on the Island of Malta is sufficient to remind us of the 


manner in which Japan responded to the request of friendly Powers! 


i1In the Battle of the Sea of Candia which took place on June 11, 1917, His Imperid 
Majesty's destroyer ‘‘SAKAKI" was badly damaged by the enemy, and fifty-nine of he 
complement including the commanding officer Lieutenant-Commander Uyehara_ wet 
killed in that engagement. The remains of some of the dead were buried in the Britis 
Naval Cemetery near the Suda Bay of the Island of Crete; but as that island, and mor 
especially the Bay, is not situated on the navigation route between Port Said and Gibraltar, 
the remains were subsequently removed to the Naval Cemetery on the Island of Malta 
so as to give the future generations of the officers and men of the Japanese Navy oppor 
tunity to visit the tomb of their predecessors who gave up their lives in the World Wat 
They were thus buried later on the Island of Malta together with those of other officen 
and men of the Second Special Service Squadron of the Japanese Navy that operated it 
the Mediterranean and who likewise were killed in the engagement. The Commander @ 
that squadron ordered Talmanin & Co., a firm of tombstone makers of Malta, to mak 
a fitting memorial. The work was begun on October 30, 1917, and was completed 
June 10, 1918. On June 11, 1918, all of the Japanese destroyers operating in the Mediter’ 
ranean arrived at Malta, and a memorial service was held for the dead. The Commande 
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Now, having heard me declare that the maintenance of friendly 
relations with all the rest of the world, promotion of cultural rela- 
tions and the advancement of mutual commercial and economic 
interests by foreign trade are the principles on which Japan’s foreign 
policy was based, you would naturally ask me to explain categorically 
how Japan proposed to apply that policy toward China. 

These are my answers: 

First, Japan has never committed an act detrimental to the 
integral maintenance of the independence of China or any of her 
legitimate interests. Japan has no intention of injuring China’s 
interests. Nothing would please Japan more than to see a healthy, 
strong, unified, and prosperous China; but she believes that the 
territorial integrity, the unification, and the prosperity of China 
must be sought and obtained by the efforts of the Chinese themselves. 
Interference by any foreign Power in the internal affairs of China 
under the guise of a disinterested third party’s tender of good offices 
is a matter which Japan cannot afford to view with indifference. 

Second, Japan has no intention of trespassing on any rights of a 
third Power in that country. If any Power approaches China in good 
faith to benefit her by usual commercial and economic transactions 
which are calculated to redound to the equal advantage of both 
parties to the transaction, Japan will welcome the consummation of 
such transactions, for a strong China is what Japan would like to see 
established. Japan has consistently maintained the policy of the 
Open Door and of equal opportunity to all nations in their relations 
with China. It is unnecessary to say that Japan observes all treaties 
entered into by her individually with each of the Powers or multi- 
laterally with several Powers. 

Finally, Japan cannot but take a hostile attitude toward any 
Power which takes any steps calculated to disturb the peace of 
Eastern Asia. You people of the United States are so vitally interested 
in the maintenance of peace in Mexico, in Central America, in Cuba, 
and around the Caribbean Sea generally, you should not wonder why 
Japan is so intensely interested in the maintenance of peace in those 
regions of Asia which border on the Sea of Japan, on the Gulf of 
Pechili, the China Sea, and the Southern Pacific. It follows as a 


and all other officers and men of the Second Special Service Squadron of the Japanese 
Navy and the Honorary Japanese Consul at Malta took part in the ceremony. The char- 
acters engraved on that tombstone read ‘‘Tomb of the Officers and Men of the Second 
Special Service Squadron Who Gave up Their Lives in the War.” 
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corollary that in all questions affecting China, Japan will find it 
necessary to oppose any Power which, under the guise of benefiting Ah 
China, enters into business transactions the inevitable result of which 

must be a prolongation of the troubled condition of that country. | 
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AMERICAN INTERESTS AND POLICY IN THE FAR EAST} 
By GROVER CLARK 


From the beginning of its existence as an independent nation, the 
United States has maintained three fundamental foreign policies: 
to keep out of entanglements in the internal affairs of Europe; to 
keep European political activities out of the Americas; to secure 
for Americans rights, opportunities, and privileges equal to those 
of any other foreigners, in the countries of the world generally and 
the Far East particularly. 

The name of Washington has been specially associated with the 
policy of avoiding European entanglements. President Monroe 
specifically formulated the policy of keeping the Americas free from 
European political complications. Secretary of State Hay gave the 
name “‘Open Door’”’ to the policy of insisting that there should be no 
discrimination against Americans in the Far East. The last of these 
three statesmen christened the third of these fundamental policies 
more than a hundred years after American trading with the Far East 
began. Secretary Hay, however, did not initiate the ‘Open Door 
Policy.’”’ He simply re-enunciated what had been the fundamental 
principle of American activities in the Far East from the moment the 
first ship flying the stars and stripes arrived in Chinese waters. 

Previous discussions in this Round Table already have covered 
the principal historical points in the development of American in- 
terests and policy in the Far East. I shall not, therefore, go over this 
ground again. I shall, however, call your attention to certain phases 
of that development which have not been touched on, before turning 
to a consideration of what to my mind our attitude should be toward 
the present situation created by the Japanese military moves in 
Manchuria. 


Il 


Americans had been interested in trade with the Far East before 
the revolution. They drank tea. They sold furs. The one came from 
the East. The other went there, in large part. But this trade was 
indirect, through the British East India Company, not direct from 


] . Address delivered before the Institute of Public Affairs at the University of Virginia, 
Wy 14, 1934. 
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American ports. Because of the prominence which has been given to 
a certain tea party in Boston, one might, if facetiously inclined, 
say that the Far East was partly responsible for the establishment of 
the United States as an independent nation. In a more sober sense, 
of course, that is true only to a very limited extent, though the 
British trade restrictions were a primary cause of the revolt and the 
British India Company’s monopoly of British trade with the Far 
East was part of those regulations. 

Very soon after they secured their independence from Britain 
however, Americans began to trade directly with the Far East. 

The first American vessel sailed into the port of Canton in 1784 
—and immediately the question of equal rights for Americans arose. 
The agents of the British East India Company at Canton insisted 
that that company’s monopoly applied to American as well as to 
British trade, and that Americans could trade in China only with 
the permission of the British company. The Yankee captain of that 
first ship flatly denied this British claim. Hot words flew, and the 
American seems to have been quite prepared to proceed to blows. 
The British officers, however, yielded before fighting started. 

The fundamental policy was laid down and successfully maintained 
then and there. In the decades which followed, American representa- 
tives, in both Japan and China, took pains to make sure that, by 
treaty provisions and otherwise, this equality of opportunity and 
rights was preserved. This was accomplished, chiefly, by the inclusion 
in the first and subsequent treaties with both these countries of 
‘“‘most-favored-nation”’ clauses which in sweeping terms guaranteed 
to Americans the right to enjoy all the old and any new rights or 
privileges which any other nation secured, by the use of force or 
otherwise. The American Government sought no territory in the Far 
East. It did not use force to impose its will on either China or Japan. 
But neither the Government nor American nationals hesitated to 
step promptly through any new breach in the wall of Chinese or 
Japanese isolation which the guns or the diplomatic pressure of other 
nations might make. 

American relations with Japan began seventy years later than 
those with China. The other Western Powers followed close on 
American footsteps. By this time, the technique of securing extra- 
territorial and other special privileges by treaties imposed directly 
and indirectly through the show or threat of force had been well 
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worked out in China. The Western Powers demanded and secured 
in Japan much the same special position as they held in China. The 
United States maintained the same Open Door policy and the same 
most-favored-nation claim. 

Within a decade after the restoration of the Emperor to power, 
however, the United States, in 1878, signed a treaty with Japan which 
started the turn toward the abolition of these special foreign privi- 
leges. After Japan had demonstrated her potential international 
greatness, as greatness then was understood, by defeating China in 
war, the Powers moved reasonably promptly to give up their special 
rights. By the end of the nineteenth century extraterritoriality was 
gone, control of the special residence settlements was turned back to 
Japan, and Japan had secured in part the right to regulate her own 
tariff. The last treaty limitation on her complete independence 
disappeared in IgI1I. 

In China, during this last half of the nineteenth century, the 
foreign Powers increased rather than decreased their special privi- 
leges. New treaties were signed in 1858 by Britain, France, Russia, 
and the United States. The British treaty effectually opened China 
to Western trade and religious penetration. This treaty, and that of 
the French, was ratified by China only after British and French 
troops had occupied Peking and burned the beautiful summer 
palace. China submitted to force majeure. Americans, with the most- 
favored-nation clause, acquired all the rights and privileges for 
which the British fought. 

So long as China’s independence was not directly threatened, there 
was no reason for specifically calling the attention of the Western 
Powers to the American insistence on equality of rights and oppor- 
tunities in China. But when, in the last years of the nineteenth 
century, it began to appear that China might be dismembered, in 
open fact or substantial practice, it became desirable to remind the 
Powers of the traditional American policy. It was in these cir- 
cumstances that Secretary Hay sent the diplomatic notes in which 
he gave the name ‘“‘Open Door” to this policy. The response of the 
other Powers was somewhat grudgingly to acknowledge receipt of 
these notes, rather than to give any formal statement of agreement 
with the American doctrine. 

The American Government consistently has applied this Open 
Door policy to American interests as well as to those of other foreign 
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countries in the Far East. It has insisted that Americans should 
have equality of rights and opportunities, and it has sought no 
exclusive or special privileges for Americans. The principle of equality 
between foreigners has been maintained in the Philippines, since the 
United States acquired those islands in 1898—more or less acci- 
dentally and incidentally—and thus became a nation with territorial 
holdings in the Far East. That same principle has been insisted 
upon in American dealings with the British, French, and Dutch 
Governments with regard to their territorial holdings in the Far East, 

It should be borne in mind, in this connection, that the United | 
States took the Philippines not from the Filipinos but from Spain, 
and that the United States paid Spain a substantial sum for the 
islands. While the United States thus has had territorial holdings in 
the Far East, it remains true that at no time has it taken any terri- 
tory from any Far Eastern nation. 

The development of American insistence on the preservation of 
China’s territorial and administrative integrity came in substantial 
part as a consequence of the insistence on the Open Door. If China 
were to be parcelled out between the European Powers and Japan, | 
obviously it might be much more difficult to maintain equality of 
opportunities for Americans throughout the entire area. Hence the | 
United States added to the Open Door policy the corollary of the 
maintenance of Chinese integrity, when that integrity came to be 
seriously threatened at the turn of the century. 

The issue was raised very specifically by the Boxer uprising in 
1900. This was not a revolt of the people of China as a whole against : 
the foreigners. The actual disturbances, in fact, were confined to | 
three provinces in the north, and the governmental connection with 
those disturbances was limited to indirect incitement and direct 
approval by part of the officials in and near the capital. The people 
as a whole had no share in the uprising; most of the officials through- 
out the country, in some cases at serious personal risk, discouraged 
or actively suppressed any rising against the foreigners. But the 
diplomatic representatives of the Powers in Peking were attacked. | 
The uprising thus gave the foreigners an excellent excuse to make a 
great display of force and to impose on China whatever conditions 
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they chose. 
Americans were among those killed. American diplomatic repre- | 
sentatives were in the legation quarter which was attacked. Ameri- | 
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can troops participated in the expedition which relieved the siege of 
the legations. So Americans sat with the others in the council which 
determined what was to be done to China. 

When those discussions started, the feeling was strong that here 
was the great opportunity to dismember China under the cloak of 
inflicting a merited punishment. The American representatives 
strongly opposed such dismemberment. The other Powers could not 
agree on the division of the spoils. This American insistence combined 
with the jealousy of the European Powers, saved China at that time 
—though a staggering indemnity load was placed on her shoulders. 
Whether the American insistence that China’s territorial integrity 
should be preserved would have carried the day had there been any 
sort of agreement among the European Powers on how the country 
was to be divided, no one can say. Quite possibly it would not. But 
the Powers were jealous and mutually distrustful, and China was not 
dismembered. 

It would not be correct to say that the American Government 
added insistence on the preservation of Chinese territorial integrity 
to the Open Door policy solely because this addition seemed neces- 
sary as a buttress to that policy. Unquestionably, that addition was 
partly due to the real desire of the American people to see interna- 
tional justice done in general, and, more specifically, to the friendship 
toward the Chinese which has been so characteristic a feature of 
the American attitude from the early days of contact. In this case, 
however, it should be observed that the pressures of idealism and of 
selfishness worked toward the same end. 


Iil 


A century and a quarter separated the arrival of the first American 
ship at Canton and the formulation of the corollary to the Open Door 
doctrine: that China’s territorial integrity should be preserved. 
During the first fifty years of that period, trade with the Far East, 
directly and indirectly, was considerably more important to the 
United States than at any time thereafter until the World War, 
even though through this first fifty years the trade with the Far 
East was confined almost entirely to the single port of Canton. 

American trade with Canton grew rapidly after it started, in spite 
of more or less constant friction with the British and occasional 
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disagreements with the French, Portuguese, and others. Americans 
had an exceptional opportunity during the Napoleonic wars, which 
kept the Europeans busy fighting each other. English predominance 
in ships in the East during the Anglo-American war of 1812 made 
it a little difficult for American vessels to trade with China, though 
the trade by no means was stopped. By the 1840’s however, Ameri- | 
cans had crossed the Appalachian mountains in considerable num- 
bers, and from then on for sixty years American energies were 
consumed chiefly in opening up the resources of the vast territory 
to the west of the Atlantic seaboard. American trade with the Far 
East continued, but it became a very much less important part of 
American foreign trade as a whole than it had been earlier. 

In the five years 1823-27, for example, American exports to Can- 
ton were 5.3 per cent of the total American exports, and American 
imports from that port were 7.3 per cent of all the imports. The 
total trade with this one port was 6.4 per cent of all the American | 
foreign trade. By the five years 1848-52, however, the exports to 
China—four more ports had been opened in the interval—had 
dropped to 1.2 per cent and the imports to 3.0 per cent of the total 
exports and imports, while the total trade was only 4.3 per cent of 
the entire American foreign trade. 

The Eastern trade continued to be unimportant, even though 
trade with Japan started in 1854, and though, by 1896, Japan had 
developed to the point of being able to defeat China in war. The 
United States also acquired the Philippines in 1898. Yet in the 
immediately following five years, 1898-1902, the trade with China 
and Japan combined still was a distinctly smaller proportion of 
American foreign trade than the trade with the single port of Canton 
had been in 1823-27. Exports to China and Japan were 2.7 per cent 
of all exports, instead of 5.3 per cent; imports were 6.6 per cent 
instead of 7.3 per cent; the total trade with Japan and China was 
4.1 per cent of all the foreign trade, instead of the 6.4 per cent which 
was carried on with Canton in the earlier period. 

Right up to the last five years before the World War, 1910-14, 
the trade with China and Japan continued to be relatively less 
important than that with Canton had been in the first quarter of the 
nineteenth century. In this pre-war half decade, Japan and China | 
took 3.1 per cent of American exports and supplied only 6.8 per cent 
of American imports, while the entire trade with these two countries | 
was only 4.7 per cent of the total American foreign trade. 
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By this time, other Far Eastern countries had come to be of some 
trade importance to the United States. But during this period, 
1910-14, the trade with the entire Far East—including the Philip- 
pines, British Malaya, and the Netherlands East Indies as well 
as China and Japan, still was only 7.0 per cent of the entire Ameri- 
can foreign trade, or only a slightly larger per cent of all the American 
foreign trade than the trade with the single port of Canton had been 
fifty years after the Declaration of Independence. The exports to 
the entire Far East in 1910-14 were only 4.3 per cent of all the 
American exports, actually a smaller percentage of the total exports 
than were the exports to Canton in 1823-27. 


IV 


Trade between the West and the Far East during the first half 
century of American independence also was of great though indirect 
importance in the development of this country. That trade con- 
tributed very largely to the growth of cotton production in the 
Southern States because of the market which developed in England 
for American cotton to make cotton goods to be sold in China and 
India. That trade also gave a powerful impetus to the opening up of 
the western half of North America and of the North Pacific because 
it developed a substantial market in China for furs. 

The trade with the Far East had introduced cotton goods to 
Europe. The industrial revolution in England was in no small part 
due to the desire to manufacture cotton goods in that country to 
supply the European and American markets. The English manu- 
facturers found that they could weave cotton goods on their steam- 
driven looms and sell these goods in the Far East more cheaply than 
the Far Eastern peoples, using the old hand methods, could manu- 
facture the goods for themselves. Cotton weaving became one of 
England’s principal industries. 

But England grew no cotton. She drew on the cotton fields of 
the American South for the raw material to weave into the cotton 
goods in which she was doing so thriving a business with the Far 
East. Americans also began to manufacture cotton goods for the Far 
Eastern market. Thus during the first half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury Western trade with the Far East contributed very substan- 
tially, if indirectly, to the prosperity of the southern half of this 
country by creating a substantial market for what came to be the 
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principal product of the Southern States. That trade with the Far | 
East, still provides, directly and indirectly, a large part of the foreign | 


market for American cotton. 

China’s demand for furs also materially influenced American 
development. Through the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth 
centuries, the European traders with China were quite unable to get 
Western goods which the Chinese would buy in sufficient quantities 
to pay for the Chinese tea and silk and other products which could 
be sold so profitably in the West. To pay for these Chinese goods, 
the Westerners were compelled to carry large amounts of actual 
silver bullion to the East. This was not profitable. So they hunted 
for goods which they could sell in China. They found that opium 
could be sold, and the Westerners, including Americans, began to 
carry opium from Turkey, Persia, and India to China. Eventually, 
that trade led to a good deal of friction. But as it had no direct bear- 
ing on American interests or policy, I shall not discuss it here. 

The Westerners found, also, that they could sell furs of all kinds in 
China. North America and the waters of the North Pacific abounded 
in fur-bearing animals, land animals of various kinds and seals 
The demand for goods to take to China instead of silver, to pay for 
Chinese goods, created a large and growing demand for these furs. 
Consequently, as a direct result of the trade between the West and 
the Far East, fur trapping became an important occupation on 
the American continent and in the North Pacific. The development 
of the fur business, in turn, was an exceedingly important factor in 
the opening up of western North America and the North Pacific. 
London was the principal center for the shipment of furs to the 
East, so that this fur trade shows in American trade records prin- 
cipally as business done with England rather than directly with the 
Far East. Nevertheless, had it not been for that demand for furs 
for the China trade, there is little doubt that the westward move- 
ment of Americans across the continent would have progressed 
considerably more slowly than it did. 

Thus, directly and indirectly, trade relations with the Far East 
were of a good deal more than casual importance in the early de- 
velopment of the United States. 
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The World War brought to the United States, as to Japan, a 
marked expansion of trade and other economic interests in the Far 
East. American trade with the Far East grew proportionately con- 
siderably less than Japan’s total foreign trade, but it grew relatively 
faster than the trade with the rest of the world. As against 7.0 per 
cent of the total American foreign trade in 1914, for example, the 
Far East in 1920 accounted for 12.0 per cent of the total, even 
though the Philippines still remained a very minor market for 
American exports and a minor source of American imports. In 1920, 
17.5 per cent of American imports were coming from the Far East, 
and that part of the world was taking 8.3 per cent of our exports. 

By 1929, the relative importance of the Far East had increased 
still further. In that year, 23.8 per cent of our imports came from the 
Far Eastern countries; these countries took 9.1 per cent of our ex- 
ports; their share of the total foreign trade was 16.3 per cent. Japan 
had become the most important source of imports, and the most 
important market for exports, in the Far East, and also had taken 
rank among the first three most important purchasers of American 
goods and suppliers of American needs. In 1933, we received just 
under one-fourth (24.6 per cent) of all our imports (15.4 per cent) 
from that part of the world, and sent 15.4 per cent of all our exports 
there. Japan, through the intervening years, continued to rank as 
second or third best market for American goods and source of 
American imports. 

American investments in the Far East grew fairly rapidly after 
the War, especially in the years preceding and immediately follow- 
ing 1929. Even now, however, they remain a relatively small part 
of all American foreign investments, a far smaller proportion than 
the trade with the Far East forms of the total American foreign 
trade. I shall not go into the question of American and other foreign 
investments in the Far East; it is interesting to observe, however, 
that the billion dollars, more or less, which Americans have invested 
in the Far East as a whole is only about six per cent of all our foreign 
investments—though in 1933, 17.8 per cent of all our foreign trade 
was done with the Far East. 

If the value of foreign investments is to be judged by the amount 
of trade which is carried on with the countries where the investments 
are made, in fact, the American investments in the Far East have 
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been more worth while than those in any other part of the world, ; 
considerably so. 
By the same criterion, too, the American investments in China | 
have been very substantially more worth while than either the 
British or the Japanese. The American investments in that country 
have been since the World War, and now are, somewhat less than a | 
tenth of the total foreign investments, while Britain’s and Japan's 
in the past ten years or so have run close to a third of the total, 
Regularly since 1925, however, American trade with China has 
exceeded that of the British Empire, excluding the transshipping 
center of Hongkong. Since 1931, too, China has done more business 
with the United States than with Japan. 
Thus these past fifteen years have seen the Far East again become | 
of considerable economic importance to the United States, of even 
greater relative importance than it was during the early decades of 
the Republic. Americans have filled the vast stretches which lay 
empty between the Atlantic and the Pacific, when the first decade _ 
of the nineteenth century ended and the second decade began. But | 
the westward drive has continued. 


~ 


VI 


This growth in the importance of the Far East to the United 
States has caused and been paralleled by a revival of American 
diplomatic activity in and in relation to that part of the world. But i 
no essentially new addition has been made to American Far Eastern : 
policy. : 

Prior to and during the Peace Conference in 1919, the American 
representatives led in the moves which brought Japan recognition 
as one of the five Great Powers and secured a place for China at the 
Conference table. President Wilson fought desperately to get Japan 
to agree that the holdings in Shantung Province which she had taken 
from Germany should be returned to China, and yielded to the | 
Japanese refusal only when it became clear that the choice lay 
between such yielding and the collapse of the conference—a failure 
to which, incidentally, the maladroit diplomacy of the Chinese 
representatives contributed considerably. He, like Mr. Lloyd George, 
strongly favored the inclusion in the League Covenant of the pro- 
vision on race equality which the Japanese wanted, but was over- 
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ruled by the representatives of the British Dominions and by those 
who feared the opposition which such a clause would arouse in the 
United States. The question of equal rights for Americans in the 
Far East was not involved in these issues. The principles of equality 
for the nations of the East among the nations of the world, and of 
the integrity of China, were involved. The American stand on these 
points at the Peace Conference was strictly in line with long-standing 
American policy. 

The Washington Conference in 1922, called on American initia- 
tive, brought a clear and unqualified statement in solemn treaty 
form of the principle that China’s territorial and administrative 
integrity should be preserved. Agreements reached then also put the 
Open Door principle into treaty form. (Prior to this, neither of these 
closely related principles had been embodied in treaties; they had 
rested on nothing more substantial than statements of policy ac- 
quiesced in rather than specifically and formally approved by the 
principal Powers.) The Washington Conference also saw the Japanese 
and Chinese, with American and British cooperation, reach an 
agreement for the return to China of the former German holdings in 
Shantung—an agreement, incidentally, which the Japanese duly 
carried out late in 1922. 

In 1925, when the conference to reconsider the question of treaty 
regulation of China’s tariff finally met in accordance with a Wash- 
ington Conference agreement, the American representatives joined 
with the other leaders in accepting the principle that China should 
have full tariff autonomy. The United States was the first of the 
foreign Powers to sign a new treaty with China formally confirming 
that principle and establishing tariff relations with China on a basis 
of complete mutual equality and reciprocity—a treaty which is a 
landmark in the relations between China and the West because it 
is the first between China and any modern Western Power by 
which the latter voluntarily surrendered the right to exercise over 
China a measure of control which it had secured through the use 
of force by itself or others. 

That treaty was signed on July 9, 1928, which, as it happened, was 
the fiftieth anniversary, to a day, of the signature of the American 
treaty with Japan which marked the beginning of the surrender of 
special foreign privileges in Japan. It would be pleasant to believe 
that deliberate choice selected this anniversary day for the second 
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of these two turning-point treaties. Unfortunately, however, the 
facts do not warrant this belief. 

The final steps in the readjustment of American treaty relations| 
with China to meet present-day needs are being taken this spring 
and summer. The two principal treaties on which American extra- 
territorial and other special privileges in China rest are up for} 
reconsideration. Both the first treaty signed in 1844 and the treaty! 
of 1903 (ratified in 1904) contained provisions for reconsideration 
at ten-year intervals on the request of either party. 

The ten-year time for raising the question of revision of both these} 
treaties came this year, in January, for the 1903 treaty; only a few! 
days ago for that of 1844. China has notified the United States that! 
she wishes the treaties revised. The United States has agreed to| 
revision. Negotiations have begun. 

Pending the completion of new treaties, the provisions of the 
old are being kept in force by mutual consent. It is certain, however, 
that the Chinese will not agree to a new treaty which gives Americans | 
unqualified extraterritorial rights in China, though they may agree 
to some period of transition. Americans, therefore, no longer can 
look toward the end of extraterritorial rights and of other special 
treaty privileges in China as a possibility for the future. They stand 
directly face to face with that end, now. 

It remains to be seen just how the problem will be solved, of | 
reconciling the Open Door and the most-favored-nation principles 
with the surrender by Americans of extraterritorial rights before these } 
rights are surrendered by other foreigners in China. This problem | 
is very much less difficult than it would have been twenty or even 
ten years ago, however, because of the change which has come in 
the attitude of the American people. Americans today certainly 
are in no mood to insist that they shall have rights and privileges in | 
China which the Chinese are not ready to grant them, especially 
since it has been amply demonstrated that business now can be done 
profitably in China only in friendly cooperation with the Chinese. 


VII 
Japan’s military moves in Manchuria, as you are well aware, | 


brought a reaffirmation by Secretary of State Stimson of the policy 
which has underlain American relations with the Far East from 
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the start, with special emphasis on the corollary of the Open Door 
principle: that China’s integrity must be preserved. 

In no real sense did the “Stimson Doctrine’’ introduce a new 
principle into American Far Eastern policy. Even the specific state- 
ment that the United States would not recognize as legitimate 
advantages gained by the use of means which violated treaty pledges 
was simply a repetition in slightly different words of the statement 
made to both China and Japan when Japan presented her Twenty- 
one Demands in 1915. Quite properly, therefore, the present ad- 
ministration has accepted the ‘Stimson Doctrine” as its own, be- 
cause it is so completely in line with American policy for a century 
and a half. 

American withdrawal from the position which the Government 
of the United States has taken in relation to this present clash in 
the Far East, however, would mean far more than simply turning 
away from a traditional policy. It would mean, in effect, the definite 
repudiation by this country of all the efforts which the United States 
has made to place international relations on a basis of law and 
peaceful settlement of disputes. Such a withdrawal would be in 
substance an announcement to the world that the United States 
had turned back to armed force as the final and proper arbiter be- 
tween nations. It would mean that the United States no longer 
respected even its own pledges to settle its international differences 
peacefully. 

Specifically, this means that the United States cannot afford to 
condone what has been done by the military leaders of Japan. We 
have been guilty in the past of dealing with weaker countries in ways 
not consonant with the pledges which we have made in these recent 
years. But since those pledges were made, we have kept them. 

Under the leadership of their liberals, the Japanese people made 
those same pledges, to themselves, to us and to the other peoples 
of the world, including the Chinese. Under the domination of Japan’s 
militarists, the Japanese Government has broken those pledges. 
We cannot condone what those militarists have done. If we would 
preserve our own and others’ faith that our solemn international 
pledges mean something even to ourselves, we cannot continue to 
deal with those who have broken these pledges as though their 
country’s plighted word remained unbroken. 

We have no disagreement with the Japanese people, for they 
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too want peace and would act honorably in their dealings with other 
people. We do have grave grounds for disapproval of what the 
Japanese militarists have done. It is not our place to dictate to the 
Japanese people how they shall deal with their militarists, what 
steps they shall take to remove from their country’s honor the dark 
stain which those militarists have placed on it, and to make their 
country once more a trustworthy member of the society of nations, 
It is our place to refuse to deal with the Government of Japan ona 
basis of confidence in that Government’s international good faith 
as long as that Government continues to act in bad faith. 

There is no need or justification for us to use against Japan the 
weapons of war which we have pledged ourselves not to use. Nor 
should we use the economic weapons which are available and would 
be effective. We could compel Japan to yield. We could, by economic 
or military pressure, force her to accept any terms which we chose 
to dictate. But the structure of peace would be shaken, and badly 
shaken, not strengthened, if we used such means. Were we to compel 
Japan to yield, the Japanese militarists would become, in the minds 
of the Japanese people, martyrs and not men who had led their 
country to dishonor. 

We do not need war with Japan. We do not need a formal, official 
boycott. We do need, urgently, to make it inescapably clear to the 
Japanese people that we will not deal with their Government as 
though it were trustworthy and honorable until it once more proves 
itself so. That is the way, and the only sure way, to end the menace 
of Japanese militarism in the East. 

That is the way, too, and the only sure way, so to deal with this 
situation as to restore to ourselves, to the Chinese, to the Japanese, 
and to the other peoples of the world some measure of confidence 
that we live in a world which is at least beginning to be sane and 
civilized. Unless we can restore that confidence, unless we can re- 
animate the faith of the peoples of the world, and particularly of the 
people of China, that international fair dealing, justice, and respect 
are not the prerogatives alone of those nations who are powerfully 
armed, just as surely as we face darkness after day we face wars 
following more devastating wars until all civilization ceases to be. 

I assert without the slightest fear of contradiction that the Ameri- 
can people do not want their Government to take any step, in dealing 
with this menacing situation in the Far East, which will give the 
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lie to our pledges to use the machinery of peace rather than that of 
war. The American people want peace. They believe with a deep 
and abiding faith that the only possible secure foundation for the 
welfare of themselves and of the rest of mankind is peace. They 
believe that, between nations as between individuals, disputes 
should be settled and can be settled honorably without resort to the 
savage arbitrament of force. They want their country to lead in 
humanity’s efforts to rise from jungle barbarism and fear to civilized 
cooperation. Americans have differed and differ today as to whether 
this or that particular course leads most directly toward the goal 
of peace. They differ not at all in their desire to move toward that 
goal. 

I for one, and there are many who feel as I do, fail to see how, 
without sacrificing our decent self-respect, without surrendering our 
reasonable dignity, without declaring to the world that we no longer 
desire to travel on the road toward peace, we can condone what the 
Japanese militarists have done or act toward the military-dominated 
Japanese Government as though these things had not been done. 

I say this out of real friendship for the Japanese people them- 
selves. I say it from a strong conviction that whether the current of 
world events turns towards peace and human betterment or toward 
appalling disaster depends in very large part on the handling of 
this most serious direct challenge to the effectiveness of the world’s 
desire for peace which has come since the world’s peace machinery 
was created following the World War. I say it in the hope—would 
that I could say the sure confidence!—that we and the other peoples 
of the world, including the Japanese and Chinese peoples, will make 
our desire for peace effective. 








BRITISH FOREIGN POLICY AND WORLD PEACE 


By THE RiGHtT HONORABLE ANTHONY EDEN, M.P. 


The chief objective of British foreign policy is world peace. This is 
the ideal which every section of British opinion wishes to see attained. 
The nations of the world certainly realize that such is our aim and 
there is no informed opinion anywhere which believes that this coun- 
try harbors aggressive designs or that it would, in the words of the 
Pact of Paris, use war as an instrument of national policy. There is 
nothing self-righteous about this British interest in peace. For 
peace is not only an ideal after which our nation strives, it is also 
the first national interest. We, as a nation of traders, need peaceful 
and settled conditions the world over, if the flow of commerce is 
to be uninterrupted and if our industries are to enjoy a full measure 
of prosperity. 

The foreign policy of His Majesty’s Government is based upon 
the League of Nations, which is in itself a powerful and pervasive 
influence for peace. If the League of Nations had not been created 
by the Peace Treaties, it would have been necessary for the ordinary 
day to day conduct of international affairs to improvise it. Attention 
is frequently drawn to the League’s failures, and complaint is made 
that in this or that major dispute League action has proved in- 
effective. This criticism does not seem to me to put the issue in its 
true perspective. The authority of the League cannot hope to be 
complete until its membership is universal. But even within its 
present limitations, its influence for good is very considerable. It 
would be possible to set out a catalog of those disputes in which 
League intervention has been successful. But that record could not 
be complete, for perhaps the most important part of the League’s 
work has been in preventing potential causes of dispute ever assum- 
ing formidable proportions before the world. To a considerable 
extent, therefore, the League’s best work must be from its very 
nature unheralded and often even unknown. 

One of the most important of the recent activities of the League 
has been the promotion of the Disarmament Conference. There are 
two schools of thought among those who support the principle 
of disarmament. There are, first, those who believe in unilateral 
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disarmament, that is to say, those who think that Great Britain 
should disarm irrespective of what other nations do. Secondly, there 
are those who hold that any scheme of disarmament, to be effective, 
must be general in character and must be embodied in a convention 
which is accepted by all, or almost all, the nations of the world. 
I have never believed in unilateral disarmament. An unarmed 
Britain in an armed world would not only place Britain in a highly 
dangerous position, but would deprive British representatives of 
much of their negotiating power and authority in the councils of 
the nations. Such signal weakness would constitute a temptation 
to the predatory instincts of others. The armaments of this country 
must be directly related to the armaments of other countries, and 
we can never be indifferent to the policies in this respect which 
are being pursued by other nations, whether in Europe or elsewhere. 
On the other hand, the principle of all-round disarmament has none 
of these disadvantages, and it has throughout been the view of the 
National Government, and is so still today, that the signature of a 
general disarmament convention would reduce the chance of war 
and bring a sense of security to a distracted world. For this reason, 
whatever measures may meanwhile be found necessary to safeguard 
our position until such time as a full agreement among the nations 
can be reached, our ultimate aim is surely still to strive for as wide 
a measure as can be obtained of general disarmament. 

There is one factor in the present world situation which we must 
not overlook. All nations today have not the same outlook as we in 
these matters in respect either of the League or of disarmament. It 
is idle to pretend that they have; and it is dangerous to attribute 
to others the same outlook as ourselves if in fact they are far from 
sharing it. 

We all of us in this country believe in a collective peace system. 
We want to make it effective. Is it not inevitable that in order to 
do so the armaments of the Powers who believe in such a system 
should be regulated by realities? All the nations of the world are not 
at present members of the League of Nations. Some powerful States 
are outside the League or, more serious still, have recently given 
notice of their withdrawal. We cannot, therefore, count upon these 
nations for active cooperation in any attempt to work the collective 
system. Is it suggested that the arms of those nations who believe 
in disarmament and a collective system should be drastically re- 
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duced, while nations unwilling to undertake such obligations arm 
as much and as fast as they like? If so, what chance is there of those 
who believe in a collective system being able to make such a system 
effective, and what is such a system but a snare and a delusion if 
it be not effective? We must have regard to reality, and, while not 
relinquishing the pursuit of our ideal, we must pay heed to realities 
even if they are unwelcome. To ignore them is to invite disaster. It 
is the task of practical statesmanship to distinguish what is possible 
from what is desirable. By achieving the former, we draw nearer 
to the latter. 

I yield to no one in my firm belief that this country should con- 
tinue to pursue its efforts to seek to arrive by international agreement 
at a convention for the limitation and reduction of armaments. This 
must still be our goal, we must continue to strive for it unremittingly, 
I am no less convinced that we render no service to the cause of 
world peace at this time if we allow our country to be unduly weak 
in its defenses during the period that must elapse before such a 
convention can be negotiated. When political conditions in Europe 
are disturbed, a strong Britain is a stabilizing element, a weak 
Britain may be an invitation to conflict. I am not an alarmist about 
the future of Europe. I do not believe in the imminence of war. But 
no man can deny the difficulties and dangers of the present time, 
and no one who has knowledge of the current of opinion on the 
continent of Europe, and indeed elsewhere in the world at this 
time, can doubt of their reality. If Britain is to play her part as you 
would have her do in preserving world peace, she cannot do so by 
prating isolation nor by a denial of her responsibilities. Those re- 
sponsibilities must be shouldered, and while supporting the League 
of Nations, while working for a disarmament convention, while 
seeking to strengthen the collective peace system, we cannot in the 
interval ignore the needs of our own defense, the strength or weak- 
ness of which may one day have formidable consequences for the 
peace of the world. 





